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From the Literary Harvester. 


Night 


BY J. E. DAWLEY, JR. 


The twilight star to heaven, 
And the summer dew to flowers, 
Aad rest to us, is given, 
By the cool seft evening hours. 
MRS. HEMANS. 


Hail, calm and lovely night! 
When nature is at rest, 

And countless stars of beamy light 
Adorn thy dusty crest, 

[ love to steal from mortal care, 

And with my God commune in prayer. 


Night is the healing balm, 
Restorer of our rest, 
iis silent hours a holy calm 
Diffuses through the breast ; 
Refreshing slumbers banish strife, 
Aad soothe the weariness of life. 
When from the toils of day, 
By pain and sorrow led, 
We seek our weary limbs to lay 
Upon our lowly bed, 
And dream of embryo scenes of bliss 
Wrapt in profound forgetfulness. 


Hail, sweet’ner of life’s woes! 
Though stars thy bosom gem, 
| love thee for thy calm repose, 
More than thy diadem ; 
| love thee for thy quiet rest, 
Oh night! more than thy jewell'd crest! 


Great God of day and night, 
Of seasons as they roll ! 
Father of uncreated light, 
Iilume thy darkened soul! 
From earth’s corruptions set me free 


And lead my wand’ring thoughts to thee. | 


‘eres 








ITEMS. 


SLAVERY IN kKENTUCKY.—A Kentuckian, 
*) ’ ° ° Tr ‘ 
ithe Christian Watchman, says : — Slavery 








_—_ 





~v exists in Kentucky, to the universal det- | 


“iment of all parties, as is conceded by can- 
dmen throughoutthe State,and the number 
‘excellent men of high standing who are 
tious toget rid of the shackles is not few, 

Ithey begin to speak out. And I have 


only to beg one favor of our friends at the 
East, and that is, to pray for us, and then let 
us alone. Kentucky has the example of 
Ohio before her eyes, and she has Old Vir- 
ginia in her rear. She longs for the day of 
liberty to arrive. 
| ~— 

We would not wish to discourage people 
from visiting others occasionally for the pur- 
‘pose of gaining information concerning their 
i work or with a desire to make improvement 
|themselves—or even from a desire to try 
their hand at the work, if they obtain leave 
and have proper directions ; for such a desire 
is honorable and ought to becherished. But 
people should not be allowed to medide with 
| other’s machinery, work or tools, without con- 
/sent and proper directions—nor should they 
| stand in the way or make improper inquiries 
| and observations. 








| 








| Triat or Cassius M. Ciray.—Our read-! 


‘ers will recollect the affray that took place 
|in Kentucky some time since, between Mr. 
Cassius M. Clay anda Mr. Brown, a post 
oflice agent, on which occasion Mr. Clay cut 
Mr. Brown desperately with a bowie knife. 
For the crime of assault and battery, with 
intent to kill, Mr. Clay was put upon his trial 
at Lexington on the 10th inst. In the course 
of the trial it was shown that Brown was the 


| self-defence ; he was therefore acquitted. 

Hon. Henry Clay, the great Kentucky 
statesman, who has returned to his place at 
the bar, defended his namesake. 





Mopern Geocrarny. —“ Jedediah, have 
you got your lesson this morning ?” 

* Yeth, Mather.” 

‘* Who was the first man?” 

“ Chrithtopher Columbuth, thir.” 

“ Who was the first woman ?” 

“Queen Victoria, thir.” 

“ Who is the greatest man ?” 

“ Pa thays ath how John Tyler ith.” 

“Your pa is correct. How is Boston 
bounded ? ” 





|  Bothton ith bounded on the thouth by! 


'Thodth Bothton Bridge—on the north by 
/Chelthea Ferry Boat—on the eatht by long 
Wharf—and on the wetht by Back Bay.” 

“Well said. 
ernor of Massachusetts ?” 

“Mo—mo—cus Martin, thir.” 

“What are the staple commodities of the 
| State 2” 
‘‘Clamth, Coonth and Codfith, thir.” 
“Take your seat—you'll be a great man.” 


| 
j 
' 
| 
j 
| 
| 





CountEerreits.—One, two and three dollar 
counterfeit bills, on various N England banks 
' (Perkin’s old fine letter plate) are very nu- 
‘merous. The bills of the bank of Orange 
County, bank of Montpelier and many oth» 
‘ers are counterfeited in this way. 








They have a style of coat in St. Louis cal- 

iled a‘l'yler coat. It can be turned as cir- 

| cumstances may require, and worn either side 
out. 


aggressor, and that Mr. Clay only acted in| 


Now tell me who is the gov- | 


Frencu Line or Sreamsuirs.—The line 
of magnificent steamers established by France 
to girdle the Atlantic, will commence 
rations early next Spring. The liue is tolx 
composed of fourteen ships, equal in point of 
speed and beauty to any uow afloat. 

These vessels are nearly completed, and 
the Christophe Colombe, the pioneer of the 
line, will be ready to leave France soon afte: 
the Gomer, which is now at Pensacola, re- 
turns home. 

The Gomer has been absent some months 
from France, and has visited the chief ports 
in South America and the West Indies, for 
the purpose of making suitable arrangements 
for the new line; and all that is now necessa- 
ry to perfect the organization of the steam- 
ships, 1s for the Minister of Marinein France 
ito receive the result of the labors of the com- 
| missioners on board the Gomer. It is under- 
{stood that four of the steamers will run be- 
tween France and New York, and the re- 
/maining ten to different ports in Brazil, in th 
West Indies, and to Pensacola, making th 
latter port the south-western terminus of th: 
line. 

These extensive arrangements, and the 
‘ploughing of the first furrow in the Atlantic 
by the pioneer steamer, will give a fresh im- 
pulse to ocean steam navigation. 


ope- 





| Grammar In THE Back Woops.—* Class 
in grammar may come on the floor. Now, 
ohn, commence. All the world is in debt. 
| Parse world.” 
| World is a genera! noun, common metr 
objective case, and governed by Miller.” 
| “ Very well. Sam, parse debt.” 
i} Debt a common noun, impressiv 
‘mood, and dreadful case.” 
| “ That’lldo. Read the next sentence.” 
* Boys and girls must have their play.” 
“ Philip, parse boys.” 
“ Boys is a particular noun, single number, 
juncertain in mood, laughable and 
agrees with girls. 
“ The next.” 
* Boys is a masculine noun, inferior num- 
ber, conjunctive mood, and belongs to the 
girls, with which it agrees.” 


1S 


case, 





tcp If those who have the most reli- 
gion make the least noise about it, may we 
not infer that those who have the least de- 
|mocracy make the most noise? Those who 
lery “stop thief! stop thief!” the loudest, 
‘usually have the largest share of the plun- 
der. 


Lowre.tt.—The Lowell Patriot says that 
many of the Corporations in that city intend 
to erect additional mills early next spring, 
and would do so this fall if there was time to 
complete them before winter. 





i 
j 


Fines.—Two fires have recently occurred 
in Pomfret, this State; Snow’s store and the 
meeting house of that town having been 
‘burnt. The work of an incendiary, 
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MISCELLANY. 


From the Ladies’ Garlands 
Woman’s Love. 








‘BY J. R. LOVELL. 





The day was almost past--the sun’s last 
lingering rays but faintly gleamed from the 
brow of the distant mountain, and the soft 
dews of September had already begun to 
fall on moorland and meadow. The little 
birds warbled sweetly their plaintive notes, 
which chimed harmoniously with the soft- 
winged zephyrs of this lovely eve. [I wan- 
dered forth amid the enchanting scenes that 
surrounded me, wraped in meditations 
sweet, unperplexed for a while with the 
cares and business of life. At length I 
beheld a little group moving slowly along 
until they reached the gate of my friend W., 
where they halted a few moments under the 
spreading boughs of a weeping willow—a 
place so well befitting thoee who have tears 
to weep, or sympathies to ming!e with those 
who grieve, or to take the parting hand of 
tnose we love, and whisper the affectionate 
farewell, perchance for the last time on 
earth. The occasion was, indeed, the hour 
of parting. There was one amid that little 
group who had resolved. to seek a home in 
a foreign land, far from friends and. the 
scenes of his early associations, where bis 
playful hours of childhood had been spent. 
Two amiable and affectionate sisters had 
accompanied their brother to the place of 
separation. The parting hand was taken, 
and the tremulous adieu, the startling tear 
and the lingering lock, told how pure, how 
devoted is woman’s love! The beautiful 
lines of the poet, so applicable to the oc-~ 
easion, rushed into my mind as [ turned 
away from the parting scene :— 


“ When forced to part with those we love, 
If sure to meet to-morrow, 

We still a pang of anguish prove, 
And feel atouch of sorrow. 

But who-can paint the briny tears 
We shed when thus we sever, 

If forced to part for months—for years-- 
To part, perhaps, for ever !?? 


Thought I, how many of the sweetest 
pleasures of life are entirely lost to the man 
who has no relish for the refined associa- 
tiens of lovely woman ! I would rather be 
the idol of the pure confiding heart of a 
virtuous and high-souled woman, than the 
master of an empire. Her smiles can 
cheer, and her words console, even amid the 
sorest bereavements and disappointments in- 
cident to human life. When misfortunes 
cloud the brow, when sorrow and anguish 
wring the heart, the persuasive eloquence 
of her voice falls in tones of sweetest min~ 
strelsy on the car, and throws a cheering 
ray over the dark torebodings of approachs 
ing evil. Behold her at the bedside of the 
sick and dying. When the cold sweat of 
death settles down on the pallid brow of the 
suffering patient, her kind attentions are un- 
remitting until the last glimmering ray of 
life becomes extinct, and the groans of the 
sufferer are forever hushed in the stillness 
of death. When the disciples of our Sav- 
ior forsook him, and fted from the scene of 
his last agony, poor weeping Mary clung 
arouad the foot of his cross, and mingled 


her sympathies with her suffering Master. 


“ Not she with traitorous kiss her Savicr stung ; 
Not she:denied him with unholy tongue ; 

She, while apostles shrank, could dangers brave, 
Last at his cross, and earliest at his grave.” 


It is in the domestic and social circle of 
her own household, woman’s influence is 
mostly felt and appreciated ; but it is far 
from being confined in so narrow a sphere. 
It sheds its hallowed influence abroad, in 
the sanctuary of the Lord, as well as around 
the family altar. It mingles with the 
mourner’s tear, and ascends upward with 
the song of praise and rejoicing from the 
liberated soul. It follows in the train of 
suitering humanity, and pleads in behalf of 
the prison-bound captive. It carries conso- 
lation to the house of mourning, and dries 
the orphan’s tear. 

The devoted affection of woman has even 
constrained her cheerfully to leave the com- 
forts aud endeared associations of a peaceful! 
home, to publish the simple story of the 
cross in heathen lands—to tell them of the 
meiting strains of Calvary, and how Jesus 
died for the redemption of a lost and ruined 
world. Monarchs have been subdued, and 
the hearts of tyrants have relented before 
the soul-stirring appeals of woman’s elo- 
quence. Look at that devoted pioneer of 
missionary enterprise in the Burman empire 
—Mrs. Judson. When her beloved hus- 
band was confined in prison, and bound with 
fetters by a superstitious king, who susvect- 
ed him of being aspy for the British gov- 
ernment during the invasion of Burmah, 
she plead in his behalf ; and so affection- 
ate were her appeals. that they made an 
impression on the heart of the proud mon- 
arch,and the release of Mr. Judson was 
at length obtained. Ch, if there be any 
thing on earth that is truly holy and sublime, 
it is the deep, enduring, unchanging watch- 
fulness of woman’s devoted affection, which, 
in hours of health and happiness, seems to 
smile with a light as placid as the evening 
star, and when the hour of trial comes, it 
grows brighter and warmer, until it has en- 
circled in its embrace the objects of her so- 
licitude, and with pure and gentle influence, 
unwavering and undimned, burns brightly 
and steadily to the iast. 

In the character of a wife, woman stands 
preeminent among the richest jewels that 
fall to the lot of manto possess. When 
the world looks coldly on him, he finds a 
solace in her smile. Does pain distract his 
wasting frame? She pillows his head on 
the lap of conjugal affection. And when he 
sleeps in the cold embrace of death, she 
wanders forth at twilight to the place where 
his ashes repose, and sheds atear on his 
lonely grave. As a mother, how pure, how 
devoted is her love! When weary and 
worn with toil, she keeps her midnight vigils 
over her infant charge, and like Cornelia, 
she points to her children and says, ‘‘these 
are my jewels.” 

Oh, I heartily pity that man who knows 
not how to appreciate the love of woman ! 
Her heart is a shrine around which centre 
the most hallowed feelings of devotion, the 
most disinterested benevolence, and the 
most pure and lasting affection. She isa 
ministering a he to man inthis world of 
sorrow and affliction ; her presence cheers 
the heart, and dispels the gloom that gath- 





ers around him while sailing over lifo’s tem- 
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stuous sea. And when {ss 


ength called to take her 
halo of undying glory ga 
memory, as she descends 
the tomb. That sacred 5 
lowed ground. Yes ;— 


she; herself j, 

exit from time , 
thers around be 
to the silence , 
Pot becomes j,) 


“ That’s hallowed ground, where ? 
The lips repose sah has kis’ Pend min'g, 
But wher’s their memory’s mansion ? Is°t 
Yon churchyard’s bowers? __ 
No ! in ourselves their souls exist 
A part of ours. ‘ 


A kiss can consecrate the ground 
Where mated hearts are mutual bound ; 
The spot where love’s first links were wound 
That ne’er are riven, ¥ 
Is hallow’d down to earth’s profound 
And up to heaven,”’ : 








ne 


Tue Yanxee.—‘“‘I calculate [| could 


drive a trade with you, to-day,” said a sn: 
specimen of the Yankee pedlars, as he 


stood at the door of a merchant on Mai, 
street. ‘‘I calculate you calculate shout 
right, for you cannot,”’ was the sneering ro. 

ply. ‘Wall, I guess you need not get hut. 

ty about it. Now here’sa dozen real ge. | 
uine razor strops, worth two dollars and 

half—and you may have’em for two dollars ” 

“I tell you, I don’t wan’t any of vour tras): 

so you had better be going.” “Wall now. 

I declare ! I’ll bet you five dollars, if sen 

make me an offer for them are strops, we'll 

have a trade yet.” ‘Done !” replied the 
merchant, placing the money in the hands 

of a bystander. The Yankee deposited the 

like sum—when the merchant offered him q 
picayune for the strops—“‘They’re yourn,” 

said the Yankee, as he quietly fob’d the 

stakes. ‘But,’ he added with great appa- 
rent honesty, “I calculate a joke’s a joke, 
and if you don’t want them strups, I'll trade 

back.””. The merchant’s countenance 
brightened. “You are not so bad a chap 
afier all; here are your strops—give me 
the money.”” “There it is,”’ said the Yan- 
kee, as he received the strops and passed 
over the picayune. ‘‘A trade’s a trade— 
and now, your’e wide awake in earnest. 
1 guess the nextt ime you trade with that are 
pic, you’il do aleetle better than to buy ra- 

zor strops’”—And away walked the pedlar 
with his strops and his wager, amidst the 
shouts of the laughing crowd. 





Goethe has been accused of undervalu- 
ing his contemporaries, and it was not to be 
expected that a man eighty years of age, 
who had lived to see so much quackery ex- 
plode into bubbles, should have made as 
much noise about certain noisy wits, as it 
was their great object to make about then- 
selves. The young men who came forth 
into the market-places, says the biographer 
of the poet, blowing a trumpet before them, 
and proclaiming that they were every thing, 
it was Goethe’s practice to regard as not)- 
ing’ What inflictions to patriarch bard had 
to suffer from the swarms of these insects, 
it is more aasy to conceive than to describe. 
But Goethe retaliated the provocations only 
with silence—or perhaps he hummed to 
himself the song of the embryo-spirit ia his 
own Faust, and smiled at the truth of the 
prophecy : 

* Legs of spider, paunch of toad, 
Aad wings the little wight has, 


And tho’ he has no head, vet he 
His small poetic flight bas !"’ 





The man who bit off another man’s ear in 





Chelsea last week has been bound to keep 
the piece. 
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wROUGHT IRON GUN IN THE! 
a oe ah last two weeks L. B. Ward 
ro. have been hammering out at the Ham-' 
iy Forge, the largest gun, as it is said, | 
pve have any record of. It is fourteen | 
Jong three fe 
J weighs thirt 
3 It js ma ; 
"igced OM board the Princeton steamer, 
sen Stockton, now at Philadelphia. 
This extraordinary gun is hammered out) 






thousand pounds, or fifteen 
e for Government, and will | 








+» q hammer weighing fifteen thousand | giant sunshine of girlish faces, with a ste 


The process of heating and ham- | 


“ge sach an immense shaft is wonderful, 
»machinery for placing the gun in the| 
ogee, of putting 1t on the anvil, of turning, | 
‘ior, and hammering, are so complete, 
..: jismoved with a precision and facility” 
iv astonishing. a 
pb iron guns of this size, and larger are 
sequently made, but no attempt, we believe, | 
ever before been made to make a gun of 
jesizefrom wrought iron. It is calculated 
ts the strength and power of this piece, 
yen finished, will carry a ball of one third 
eget weight, and one fourth increased dis- 
gee, than the best cast iron guns.—QV. Y. 
Commercial Advertiser. 


| 
_ | 
—--- - } 


pounds. 


| 
ie 


y | 
ris 
mu 


reed 





Turtak ON THE TrETH.—A_ singular pa-, 
vr was lately read before the French Acad- | 
ny of Sciences, from M. Mandl, entitled, 
- Microscopic investigations, as to the nature 
{the tartar and mucous covering of the 
veh and tongue.” If we are to believe M. 
jndl’s microscope, the human mouth is a) 
erfect cemetery, Where millions of infusorie | 
snd their catacombs. Leuvenkouk had al- | 
waly told us that the human mouth was | 
eoped with infusory animals, and the mu- | 
‘ws secretion on its surface served as their) 
wean; but it remained for M. Mandl to dis. | 
over that the tartar which covers the teeth is | 


et in diameter at the breech | laughter, the free, unrestrained sports, the 
‘merry, innocent pastimes of happy boyhood 
and girlhood ? 
| beautiful race of fair-haired, rosy-cheeked, 


| But there is no boyhood nor girlhood now.— | to be. 


Hardly do they darn their brother’s stock- 
ings, or hem his handkerchiefs, or delight in 


Boys and Girls. 
Boys and girls! Where are they? What 





has become of the juvenile race that used to the handiwerk of making his linens. When 
make the welkin ring with the frolicsome | half grown they are serious sober women.— 
¢ g some } 


| They dance, and sing, and smile, and sim- 
per methodically. They walk on stilts, they 
‘dance with evident constraint, and by-and- 


We 


‘expect soon to see the little beings with eyes 


What has become of that 
| by we expect they will not dance at all. 
healthy, wholesome boys, and the warm, ra- 


P 


graceful as that of a wood- 


fixed alone on their neichbor’s deficiences.— 


: 1 ' yea Bee . ' ae pms : 
as elastic ‘and | Ah! how wrong to check the buoyancy, the 


nymph, and a laugh sweeter than the music | 
of singing birds, with all their natural sweet: | ' 
ness ; their unaffected ease, and the beautiful | OT TNMs, oF dancing, and whether the dan- 


. . : ,cing be to the music of their own voices, ¢ 
confidence which is the proper heritage of|°'"S be to the music of their own voices, 0 
BW aaa 
|the piano, of the violin, or the harp, or the 
| 


exhileration, the joyous outbreak of these 


young creatures, whether it be in romping, 


early youth ? 


-. ht abre ’a German band, if providential- 
Byron might well have sung in his day— tabret, or of a Germa providentia 





ly they might pick one up for love or money. 
This 


ibugging age, and much needs be said and 


aod 


* Sweet is the laugh of girls.’ 
} Pes) 


a demure, stupid, hypocritical, hum- 
It was well then, and now in the green lands 


of merry England, on the sunny plains of| yoyo jn showing. up its deformities. 
France, along the vine-clad hills of Germa- | 


nay and elsewhere these “celestial voices”| Woman's InrLuence.—Nothing need taint 


| may be heard, but not in matter-of-fact Am-|the character of woman; the cares of busi- 


erica. No—they are not here. During the|ness do not tarnish the freshness of thei 
Revolution it was not thus. When children | thoughts; they are neither warriors, magis- 
had to choose a play ground that was secure trates, nor legislators: they are wives and 
from shells and round shot it was not thus.| mothers; they are such as God wished them 
They form one half of the human 
There is the birth, the babyhood, woman- race, and by their very weakness have esca- 
hood and death. These are the epochswhich | ped from the corruption of our power and 
divide a life that— ‘our glory. Let them cease to regret that 
Let 


‘them leave to us, says Jenyns, the tribune 


| . 
SE gn they do not share our passions. 


*T wixt night and morn, 
Upon the horizon’s verge.” 


A ‘thrones, and war, for, if they partake of our 
American boys are not well grown; they, . ihe? sidsbt . yee ‘ 
’ violence, who on earth can soften it! Such 





frmed of the mountains of the dead of these | are homunculi, as Carlyle would say—min- 
uhabitahts of the ocean. M. Mandl knows ‘ature men dressed up en bottes with long 


~ | bear w 


should be their influence, their kingdom ; they 


uot to what cause to attribute these microsco-| 
ric animals, but he has ascertained, he says, 
‘hat they are most numerous in persons who | 
eon spare diet. | 

| 
The Portsmouth [N. H.] Journal says a, 
smge animal, with head out of water, some- | 
what resembling a horses, but a little shorter, | 
was recently discovered in that harbor. Af: | 
tbeing fired at several times, the animal | 
noaning loudly, made for the shore, where | 
ewas captured. It was found to be one of 
ne largest size hair seals, the virtwlino or 
wicalf. It was eight feet seven inches in 
sgth—girth five feet nine inches, and its 
reight about six hundred pounds. The usu- 
ulength of this species, full grown, is from 
ive to six feet. 








, SHOE Prcs.— We understand, says the 
‘irland Advertiser, that a quantity of fresh 
ut birch wood is now coming down the ca- 
‘a, amounting to about thirty cords, all des- 
‘wed for Lynn and Ipswich, Mass., to be 


anufactured into shoe-pegs. An interest- | 


‘g example of the uses of raw material, and 
“indication of much activity in the shoe 
tanufactury. 





Ricat.—How many persons there are who, 
‘hen they write Wricut, dont write it right, 
‘twrtte it Rieut! Now any person who 
‘tes Wricut, meaning to write it r@ght, 





would not write it right but Wricur. 





ith their person the nations to come, 
tailed coats, or smart frock coats, gloves and 


canes, and too often brave in cigar smoke.— 
Their hair, it is long and manly, their car- 
whole earth the words of humanity and lib- 


riage most particularly erect, and to stumble | 
7 (erty; let them create an impulse toward one 


'they bear with their souls the destinies of 


those nations. Let then send through the 


against a curbstone and roll in a little clean, ' ; 
; ; ‘Gay }common feeling for the love of God and our 
dirt would be a calamity. Their faces are|~ . oy at 
neighbor, and their destinies will be accom- 
grave and thoughtful with the throes of na-| .‘ 
, | plished. 
scent manhood; their address profoundly |' a 
: ‘ ; | ing the world; one single .moral feeling can 
calculating, and reflecting the wisdom of the . 
incipient man of the world, as if they knew 
sorrow, and had taken deep, very deep glan-| 
ces into that wonderful store house of mys-! 
teries, which the day of judgment alone will | ing a witty thing to escape him 
g j g Sci , 
clear up—the human heart. |entertained a serious regard for any one it 
The girls ! how many of them are allowed | was for Holland, the actor. 
to give forth the impulses of their generous the son of a baker 
sensitive natures! They are little women !| attended as one of the mourners,—his ey¢ 
Too often is it that they do not kiss their} .wo 
manly brothers, much less are they caressed | 
by them. They are little women, deep in| 
mysteries of the toilet, redolent of cosmet- 
ics, perhaps versed in hemstitching and 
working lace; their very dolls have bustles, 
and they, poor things with forms cast in a 
mould of God’s own workmanship, whose 
every curve and every development is beau- 
ty and loveliness, must wear bustles too.— 


Armies are necessary for conquer- 


civilize and save it. 





(* Foote, at times, spared neither friend 
nor foe—he suffered no opportunity of say- 
If he ever 


The latter was 
and died young. Foote 
lled with tears; yet when a gentleman 
said to him afterwards, “ So Foote you have 
|just attended the funeral of our dear friend 
ihe replied, “ Yes, we have just shoved the 
little baker into his oven.” 





(> It is as dangerous to.inform a man of 
his faults without giving.offence, as it is to 
tell him of his good qualities witheut flatter- 
ing him. 
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Commuuications. true conviction, are men of no principle | mathematician studies out angles onl, 

and are not tobe trusted. Here are the |his plate ; and even the wretched Udog 

The West. inglorious beauties of John Tyler’s admin- | from society, who vet has a heart “re, 


Correwpondence of the American Protector. 
Du Buque, lowa, Oct. 3, 1843. 
A. B. F. Hiroreru, Esqg.— 


Dear Sir: — You will recollect that my 


lhst communication was dated at lowa. 


From lowa City to Du Buque is 82 miles “a 
1; 16h. het  weveled-en heottehjl ee ee 
cruising the country first north 35 miles to 


Marion, the county seat of Lynn county. 
This is a little new village, blooming forth 
inthe midst of one of the best agricultural 
counties in the Territory. The prairie here 
is well interspersed with timber, a sufficient 
quantity for all purposes, and in almost eve- 
ry township. Here are herds of cattle 
and sheep, and immense stacks of wheat, 
the finest I ever saw, both in quantity and 
quality. Their nearest market is at Bloom- 
ington, on the Mississippi river, 55 miles. 
Bloomington is destined to be the market 
for a large tract of country here, being on 
a great Western bend ofthe river. Messrs. 
Brown and Co. are building a large flour 
and saw mill on the Cedar river, near Ma~- 
rion. There is also a dam being built 
across the Towa at Iowa city, which will 
make avaluable water power. 1 passed 
Cascade Falls, twenty-five miles southwest 
from Du Buque, onthe North Fork of the 
Macoquaty. This is a most lovely and 
picturesque water fall—ten feet perpendicu- 
lar over a limestone rock, with water as 
pure as your Green Mountain brooks. 
There are also good mills in operation. 
Nearly all the mining country is quite bro- 
ken with deep ravines, and occasionally a 
knob fifty feet above the common level. 
Here are immense numbers of strong springs 
of pure water, and all the streams are quite 
pure. “The country is healthy, and free 
trom fever and ague, except on the Missis- 
sippi river. 

Here is Gen. Wilson, commonly known 
as “my friend Long Jim, from N. [.,” the 
wife and family of whom, i: may be recol- 
lected,our Delegate in Congress wished also 
to have appointed to the oflice of Survey- 
or General. He must be better than some 
office-holders, ifthe absence of his family 
is all the charge which a jealous hatred can 
bring against him. Here is Thomas Mc~ 
Knight, receiver in the Land Office—this 
is a very extraordinary case for a capable, 
honest and faithful man to have served un- 
der three adminstrations in the civil depart- 
ment! Our public treasury has suffered 
the less of millions by turning out honest 
mev and employing swindlers, and vice 
versa millions are saved, Let us pray that 
our government may be endowed with a lit- 
tle more discretion in appointing officers of 
trust, and thereby savea few millions of the 
people’s money ; or, at least, honorable 
rulers, will ve grant ‘us, the people,” the 
biessed privilege to bring to justice and 
punish defaulting criminals? That will 
help some. ‘This Territory will occasion- 
ally jostle the treasury box, and I have got 

my eyes on a corner that looks a little lke 
spilling now. Itis really amusing to see 
men, both whigs and democrats, denounce 
their party and take up Tylerism for the 
sake of an office, or ‘ta fair prospect of 
one,’ as Arnold would say. Men, who 


istration. He will appoint those who are 


—corrupt to the surface—corruption with 
its withering touch upon both root and 
branch of our glorious and flourishing Re- 
public. Here isone true Tyler man, who 
responsible office in 
this Territory, Isaac Lefler, Martial for the 
Territory of Iowa; he was a personal 


similar principles, but a sincere, straight- 
forward, faithful, honest and capable officer. 


his duty, will save thousands of dollars 
which was lost by the profligacy and folly 
of his two predecessors. But stop ! what 
am I doing ? Attempting to correct the 
faults of men, and that particular class sty- 
led office-seekers! This is a great and 
magnanimous undertaking. My sheet is 
nearly filled, and 1 must postpone the sub- 
ject. 
Du Buque is a town of considerable trade 
and leaden wealth, with bright prospects— 
the second in size in the Territory, having 
about 1600 inhabitants. The miners are 
generally rather a rough class, but in this 
town I find many gentlemen in every sense 
of the word, and ladies who are beautiful, 
gay and accomplished. 

Respectlully, your 

Constant Reaper. 








For the Green Mountain’Gem 
- . 
Eating. 


“ Pars in frustra secant, verubusque treman tia figunt, 

Litore ahena locant alii, flammasque ministrant, 

Tum victu revocant vires: fusique per herbam 

Implentur veteris Bacchi, pinguisque ferenae.’’ 
Viren. 


** The limbs, vet trembling, in the caldron boil; 
Some on the fire the reeking entrails broil. 
Etietched on the grassy turf at ease they dine, 
Restore their strength with meat, and cheer their souls 
with wine.”? 
* To eat” is the common lot of all men. 
The rich and poor, the high and low, the 
great and small, alike must bow, submis- 
sively, to this great requirement of Nature. 
There is no other alternative. Turn which 
way we will we do but read in glaring let- 
ters our destiny ‘‘ eat or die.” But not- 
withstanding this, we ought to feel grate-~ 
ful to nature that she has made the process 
of winding up the human system, and of 
keeping it in proper vigor and repair, so 
agreeable. With whatever feelings we may 
enter upon the prosecution of other oner- 
ous duties of life, we porform this with vig- 
or and alacrity. Nay it almost swallows 
up and takes precedence ofall others. La- 
bor must cease. Employments, on which, 
perhaps, our destiny for weal or woe in this 
ife depends, must all be laid aside when 
appetite with trumpet tongue demands her 
accustomed gratification. The man _ of 
knowledge and refinement descends from 
his studies, wholly absolved though he may 
have been in the study of his favorite au- 
thor. The author lays down his pen in the 
midst of his “‘ thick coming fancies,” or 
metaphysical abstractions. The poet for- 
gets his song that was to sound his fame 
throughout theworld. The lover forsakes 
his mistress, enchanted though he may 
have been with her peerless beauty or the 


traitors to their party—corrupt to the core | and the impenetrable myste 


friend of Mr. Tyler in Virginia ; a man of|alacrity, and pleasure. 


is astonished at the weakness Of his mins 
ind 

rv 2. 

‘ization, which, after all of aise ee 
gone, canderive satisfaction from Sear p 
source as beef steak and puddines ! ré. 
so it has ever been. From ea ey 
Adam and Eve until the present 
mankind have met on a commun ley 
dinner table ;—-all alike visitin 


days o 
MOmen) 
e| at th 
g it With 
: Cookery hns 
become an art. We have our“ M ¢-. 
as well as our “A. M.”s—our “Mow... 





He alone, by the economica! discharge of and Mistresses of Cookery” as well as... 


“Masters of the arts.” and the ja,, 
though proud of their attainments, an, 
scornful of ** men of low degree,” grey: 
compelled, at least three times a day, to 5, 
homage to the former. Cooking is te ax 
of all arts. It is the “sing qua non” «| 
every thing, So has it ever been consider. 
ed : and in consequence as civilization |; 
progressed so has it been elevated to ney 
importance. It has been cultivated, assid- 
uously, by all enlightened nations, Ear), 
air and sea have been ransacked for djs- 
coveries by which new combinations might 
be effected, and new objects added to its 
treasures. The sciences have descended 
from their lofiiest flights to minister to its 
wants and to heighten its perfection. Like 
the famed Lanian tree it has shot fort) is 
innumerable branches, interwoven and jn- 
terlaced with each other, till it seems to be 
the sole object of man’s ixistence to “grow 
fat and die.” And it may be questioned x: 
this day whether there is any other artt, 
which so much reverence as well as atten- 
tion is paid : and with equal proriety may 
it be questioned whether there be one hic 
is productive of so much evil. Nature’s wants 
are few and simple. She can be stuffed be- 
yond endurance. The laws which govern 
ner Gperations are fixed and simple ; the 
penalty for their non-observance is tremen- 
dous. She is inexorable in her decrees 
She knows no mercy for offenders ; and as 
certainly as effects follow causes so certain 
is it that the penalties threatened against 
those who overstep her limits wil! be saflic- 
ted. 

*€ When I behold,” says Addison, “a {ull 
table set out in all its magnificence, I fancy 
I see gout, cholic, fever, and lethargic 
lving in ambuscade among the dishes.” 
And the experience and observation of later 
days proves the “fancy” tobe truth. We 
maderns, in our ardor for improvements, in 
our efforts to outdo all former times, have 
indeed succeeded beyond our utmost de- 
sire ; for diseases unknown to nations in 3 
barbarous state have sprung up at ever) 
step in our onward progress. Like the {a- 
bled dragon teeth sown at tive command 0! 
Pallas, 


** Oer all the fields the breathing harvest swarms 
A growing host.’’ 


As we have progressed towards civiliz1- 
tion mew avenues have been constantly 
opening to the chambers of death; new 
snares have been constansly set at our feet, 
until old age has come to be a thing 
almost unkown, save as we see it in 
some relic of getierations long past. And 
whence is it? The answer is ready. Ea- 
ting is our great end and aim. The earth 











will affect tochange their principle, without 


ineffable sweetness of her voice. The 


is laid under tribute to satisfy a vitiated, 
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ormandizing appetite. Influence of Women. 


‘In choice of mor- | 


” body,nice’ we are & ‘scrupulous.’ | ck 
eg teved ne by smell or taste, and If men hold the political power of socie- 
- ion know of cookery.” And '¥: Women have mainly io their hands more 


important moral power. There cannot be 
a moral community where they are licen- 
:hrown from its pivot, and the whole system 404 =: aren whe — ny 
is disjointed and deranged. The wonder Toon Pei Raced” vias wes oe 
isoJvhen, that so many die in the prime p r pend the earliest education 
is “+4 “s ae td. ee die, when the and first impressions of their children. 
of li uf as bse a0 génerally, so fre- »hey regulate, or materially influence, the 
pont a sé flagtattly ‘daend: Well Principles, opinions and manners of their 
quent!) c husbands and their sons. Thus the sound 
did poor User cay, and healthful siate of society depends on 
so anche adhered ated yt Al them. Itis a remarkable historical fact, 
Yon Cassius has a lean and hungry look, a that the wife of Oliver Cromwell endeavor- 

He TH1NKs too much—such men are dangerous. : ied to recall the exiled king, and that all his 

: ‘ "tchildren save one were royal. We must 
Burlington, Vt., Oct. 1843. | believe they derived their feelings and opin- 
ee == ions from their mother. Alfred, one of the 

| most extraordinary men of any age, who 
rescued his country from her enemies by 
his courage, and by his wisdom and ener- 
gy raised her from extreme barbarism to a 
high degree of civilization, in his youth was 


the Father of his country ! All accounts given to idleness and pleasure, His moth- 
: er roused in him the ambition and virtue 


. + V 1m i 

ote ela snp i thy 8 that has made him the admiration of man- 
ays ee he . ean kind for a thousand years. Napoleon said 
in Philadelphia, a used to walk tWO OF | that tothe manner in which his mother for- 
three squares every morning to meet| med him at an early age, he principally owed 
Washington as he came down Market {his subsequent elevation. It was bis opin- 
street to his quarters. ‘The dignity,”’|ion that the future good or bad conceit of 
said he, ‘‘ of his movements, the grace of|a child depends upon the mother. 

his salutation, and the calm sweetness of| Mothers, while you are proud of this dis- 
his smile, were beyond description or tinction, remember the responsibility it im- 
comparison.” Sitting the other day ona| Poses oa you. Be worthy of it.—Judge 
log, scarcely a stone’s throw from where Hopkinson. 

Andre was captured, and not far from the 
little Sleepy-Hollow church, we conver- Man and Woman. 


sed an hour with a revoluionary patriot, Thbte lo a endvali: Rogneiite, 0 cennsn 
tremulons with the palsy of age, who centiousness in the nature of man, that is 
pointed out to us the spot, over the Tap- wholly foreign from the female character ; 
pan Sea, which lay before us, where An-| and of which nothing is stronger proof, 
dre was hung, and where, on that day,| than the unvarpiny constancy with which 
the troops “spread out thick and black a] woman wi!! adhearto the object of her 
long way, from the gallows.” He lived] early atta chments, even after they excite 
at Verplanck’s Point, close by, when Ar-| nothing but disgust in every other bosom. 
nold came down inthe barge, and went| Mao, onthe contrary, is seldom permanent- 
on the Vulture, all which he himself saw. | !y attached, but he can turn aside and dai- 
‘They fired two cannon at the barge,” ly, through mere wantonness,with any wan- 
said he, “from this side : having got news| 2¢™!™s waif who may cross his path ; an 


the world only smiles at his foll Woman 
| as by express, but the cur : a ‘ y: 
of the treason Be yore ee i shrinks with intutive dread from the liber- 


burst at the second discharge, and took |i... ylance, and it is only from man, never 
off the legs, to the thighs, of one poor! from her own heart, that she learng to de- 
fellow, who was brought to our house,but | come at once the object of his eager pursuit 
he died intwo hours.” ‘The army then} and his scoff! And no sooner does she 
lay at Bedford,” continued the old vete-| lose that ‘immediate jewel of her soul,” 
ran; ‘tand I saw General Washington al-| self respect, than, to silence the sensitive 
most every day. He wasa noble-looking | consciousness of her nature, she plunges 
man ; his countenance was terribly plea- | into the profoundest depths of vice. Man 
sant. He did not talk much, but even| is different. A cloud may darken for a pe- 


the little chidren fairly loved him; and | fied his mental vision, but the first ray that 


they used to gather about the door of his gleams from tne sun of prosperity, or am- 
: bition, or any other leading~ motive of life, 


marque every morning to see him; and}... ,: Gert 
he used to pat their heads and smile on coreen siboutar aAMRiglanee ceil ace ¥ 
thei ; it was beautiful to see?’ How | had occurred todarken his moral sorted 
uniform and universal is this ‘‘ testimony | crushed heart, on which he has trod with a 
of the eye in the recollection of Wash-| heel of iron, may be sobbing away its last 
ington !— Knickerbocker. breath in an atmosphere of pollution, and 

i all he heed it not. ‘*Why did she not respect 

_An illiterate coxcomb going one day to! herself ?” he triumphantly asks, ‘‘and then 
his tailor’s after a pair of breeches, repri-|{ would have respected her also.” 
manded him for not putting a fop inthem.| world echoes the sentiment ; and the self- 
“A fop !” exclaimed'the tailor—‘‘put them | condemned, self-accused wretch, sinks 
on and your complaint will be removed.” | away from the cold sneer of untried virtue, 


com sit - . 
pe Mana the mind is stupified, its 


operations clogged, the balance wheel is 





od =: 


‘MISCELLANY. 


Washington. 
What a personal presence was that of| 




















The | 


Ito the oblivion of fancy: her murderer 
probably stands in the hall of legislation, 
or the temple of justice, and hia sycophants 
poiat him out as a godlike man, 





The Ghost Child. 

There are those vet living in this very 
neighborhood who remember, and relate 
with an awe which half a century has not 
abated, the story of Ruth Blaye, and the 
|Ghost Child! Ruth was a young woman 
of lively temperament and great personal 
beauty. While engaged as the teacher ol 
a school in the litth town of Southamton, 
N. Hl. (whose hills roughen the horizon 
with their showy outline within view of my 
windows at this very moment) she was invi- 
ted to spend the evening at the dwelling of 
jone ofher young associates. Several per- 
sons were present, of both sexes. The sun 
just setting, poured its soft rich light into 
the apartment, Suddenly, in the midst of 
unwonted gaiety, the young school-mistress 
uttered a frighful shriek, and was gazing 
witn a countenance of interest and horror at 
the open windew : and pointing with her 
rigid, outstretched arm at an object which 
\drew at once the attention of her com- 
panions. In a_ strong light of sun set, lay 
upon the sill of the open casement, a dead 
iafant—visible to all for a single moment, 
and vanishing before the gazers could cpm- 
mand words to express their amazement. 
The wretched Ruth was the first to break 
the silence. ‘* It is mine, My cuiLp !” she 
shrieked ; he has come for me!” She grad- 
ually became more tranquil, but no effort 
availed to draw from her the terrible secret 
which was evidently connected with the ap- 
parition. She was soon after arrested, 
and brought to trial for the crime of chile 
murder, found guilty, and executed at Ports- 
j}mouth, N.H. I donot, of course, vouch 
|for the truth ofthis story in all respects 
|I tell the story as twas told to me.—/. G 
| Whittier, Dem. Re. 











| P Se 


A correspondent of the Charleston 
Courier states that a rough draft of the 
celebrated ‘* Sunday Mail Report,” has 
| been found among the papers of the late 
| Judge Cooper, of Columbia, S. C., thus 
‘leading to the inference that he was the 
‘author of that document, from which 
‘Col. Richard M. Johnson has derived so 
‘much renown. The Lynchburg Virgin- 
ian thinks it more than probable that 
Judge Cooper was the author. 
| [Independence consists in being abie to 
live without the aid of others ; therefore, the 
more servants you have, the less independ- 
ent you are. 

Our most perfect emotions are like 
birds of paradise, which if once they 
fall to the earth, can seldom rise again. 





$< The western papers mention the death 
of Dr. Linn, U. S. Senator from Missouri. 





Always think what you say ; though you 
may not always say what you think. 





If you wish to be wise, it is wise to wish. 
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State of Vermont. 
TO THE FREEMEN OF THE SECOND CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT OF SAID STATE: 


Whereas the committee appointed by the 
(reneral Assembly to receive and canvass the 
votes, given on the first Tuesday of Sep- 
tember A. D. 1843, in the second congress- 
ional district, for a Representative to repres- 
ent this state in the Congress of the United 
States, have given notice to the undersigned, 
Governor of said state, that no person has re- 
ceived a majority of all the votes given in 
said district, and have forwarded to mea 
statement of the number of votes given for 
each person, as follows. to wit: 


For Jacob Collamer, 5825 
“ Truman B. Ransom, 4833 
« ‘Titus Huchinson, 1003 
* Horace Everett, 123 
« Adurew Tracy, 45 
“ Royal Hatch, 30 
“ Alden Patridge, 15 


« Simeon Lyman, 

“ Daniel Denison, 

« Fredrick Dunbar, 
“ Benjamin Billings, 
‘“ John Wheeler, 

« John R. Forrest, 

«“ Carlos Coolidge, 

«“ Gilman H. Shedd, 
“ Tra Davis, 

« Ryland Fletcher, 

“ Gardner Winslow, 
« E. C. Torrey, 

« ‘Thomas Russell, 

«“ George P. Baldwin, 
« P, D. Woodward 
“ Geo. W. Prichard, 
« W. W. Ingals, 

« Levi B. Vilas, 

“~ Asa Story, 

« P. D. Blodgett, 

“ Geo. B. Chandler, 
“ Moses Jones, 

« Elizur Foster, 

Now. therefore, in consideration of the 
premises, you are required to meet in the 
several towns in the said district, on the sec- 
ond Tuesday of November next, at one 
o'clock in the afternoon, at the same places 
where the meetings were last held for the 
clection of a representative to Congress, to 
elect a person to represent this state in the 
Congress of the United States; which meet- 
ings are to be conducted, in all things, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the statute in 
such case made and provided: 

Given under my hand, and the seal of 

said State, at Montpelier, this 20th 


meme SD ee me me 1D 1D OD Ore mm 890 0D 1D 9 Oe 


thousand eight hundred and forty- 
[L.S.] three, and of the Independence of 
the United States, the sixty-eighth. 
JOHN MATTOCKS. 
By the Governor, 
Henry Hate, Secretary. 





ee 


Col. Johnson at Montpelier. 

Walton’s Daily Journal gives the following 
sketch of the reception of Col. R. M. Johnson at 
the State House on Friday of last week: “ At 
the hour designated by the resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, both Houses adjourned their ses- 
sions, and the Governor and Executive officers, 
the members of both House, the Senators of this 
State in Congress, and the committee of arrage- 
meats on behalf of the citizens of Montpelier, as- 
sembled at the Representatives’ hall, Gov. Mat- 
tocks in the chair. The galleries and lobbies 
were crowded with ladies and gentlemen. Col. 
Johnson, attended by the committee of invitation, 
entered, and was introduced by Mr. Cutts to the 
Governor, who thus addressed him :— 

Cou. Jounson :—Sir, in behalf of the Legisla- 
ture of Vermont, and in the name of the entire 
population of this honest little State, I bid you 
welcome to this their capitol. 

Sir, you are a Statesman and a Soldier. Atthe 
Thames you led a charge with a dashing gallant- 
ry, that has never, never been surpassed. You 
have fought and bled, aye bled,in Freedom’s 
cause. You are brave and generous to a prov- 
erb;—can there be any higher praise? There 
can: you vindicated the honor of your fellow- 
soldier, and your General, when some who knew 
him not, essayed to tarnish the military fame of 
that hero, now alas! no more. 

Magnanimous man! again I say, welcome, 
thrice welcome here amid the descendants of the 
Green Mountain Boys. 

Please to pardon, sir, the conciseness of this 
address, for] am an old man of few words, but 
sincere. 


day of October, Anno Domini one| 





With these words, the Governor grasped the 


son replied. 
He said he found himself surrounded by the, 


hand of Col. J. amid loud cheers, when Col. John- | 


=— 
early struggles, their gallant and Patriotic con_ 
duct, and their final admission to the Union in 
the same year. For himself, he wondered what 
he had done to merit such respect ; and felt hum- 
bled that ne had done so little in forty years of 
public service. In what he had done, he trostey 
he had acted with fidelity to all the great princi. 
ples of the constitution, if not with ability ; and 
he cheerfully appealed to the testimony of tep- 
resentatives of Vermont, now present, with whom 
he had been happy to act, and to whose fidelity 
he testified, (alluding to Judge Prentiss and Sen. 
ator Phelps.) The approbation shown him, he 
said, would inspirie him to continue in the same 
path and finish his course as he had begun it~ 
This approbation, he was aware, was for services 
unconnected with party, and was freely rendered 
by all parties; and this was happy proof, that 
while the people might disagree in matters of 
policy, and thus parties would exist, they were 
yet at heart one people, a brotherhood, bound to- 
gether by a common love of liberty, and rever- 
ence for the constitution and prosperity of the 
country. In conclusion, he thanked the Gover- 
nor, the legislature, and the committees, and 
thanked all, who had tendered such respect. His 
reception would be the last event he should re. 
member, and would relieve the pangs of his dy- 
ing day. 

This is substantially Col. J.’s reply—not a re. 
port of it; which reply was received with hearty 
cheers. 

At the request of Mr. Harrington, Col. Johnson 
gave an account of the battle of the Thames, in 
which he did full justice to Gen. Harrison, which 
was well received, and at its conclusion the as- 
sembly broke up, apparently in excellent humor 
with the Colonel, the Governor, and all parties.” 





The following story related by Dr. Frank- 
lin, in a letter to Dr. Mather, has been often 
told, and is well worth telling again: “The 
last time I saw your father,” says Dr. Frank- 
lin, “was in 1724, In taking my leave, he 
showed me a shorter way out of tne house, 
through a narrow passage, which was cros- 
sed by a beam over head. We were still 











representatives of a gallant and patriotic State, | talking as I withdrew, he accompanying me 
and welcomed in the name of the State by its behind, and I turning towards him, when he 
highest officer, in whom he was happy to recog- l said hastily, stoop! stoop! I did not under- 
nize an old acquaintance and personal friend. It) stand him, till 1 felt my head hit against the 
was, he said, one of the happiest momeuts of his lbeam. : He wasé tan who néver nicial sa 


life, thus to find a native of Kentucky warmly . pe es : ' 
, occasion of giving instruct s 
welcomed by all parties to Vermont. He wit-. giving ction, and upon thi 


nessed the magnanimity of Vermonters on this | 
occasion, and trusted he knew how to appreciate | 


he said to me, ‘ you are young, and have the 
world before you—stoop as you go through 


it. He came not for political or sinister purpos- 14 and you will miss many hard thumps.’— 
es, but as on a pilgrimage to the father !and, to, This advice, thus beat into my head, has fre- 
see the memorials of their glory, to visit the fields quently been of use to me; and I often think 
on which our forefathers offered upon their lives, of it when I see pride mortified, and misfor- 
and to hear from their graves the exhortation to tunes brought upon people by thus carrying 
their children to stand shoulder to shoulder iM their heads too high.” 

the defence of the principles of liberty, and in the 


support of the Constitution. He was more than; Seay 
gratified in his visit to the land of Allen and) $< Human credulity is boundless and 


Stark ; he found its people more than he expect- and inexhaustible. Often as mankind have 


. 
ed. Vermont was fully equal to old Kentuck. been duped by schemers, they are still ready 
The allusion of the Governor, to the Green —Ray, anxious to be again gulled—and there 
Mountain Boys, suggested the points of resem- is no absurdity too gross not to find many to 











blance between Vermont and Kentucky in their give it credence. 
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The Muse. 
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The Spirit Land.—Dream. 


| dream’d I soar’d mid fields of light, 
Above each twinkling orb afar ;— 

My form array’d in robes of light, 
An on my head the morning star. 





Immortal youth upon my brow 
Enstamp’d its living image there ; 

Flowers which alone in Eden grow, 
Were braided in my flowing hair. 


Celestial music round me stole 

In one unbroken, heavenly choir; 
Enrapt, entranc’d al! ear, ali soul, 

I mounted higher yet, and higher, 


*Till in the distance, far away, 
Thron’d on a cloud of azure blue, 

A temple brighter far than day 
Arose ’mid hosts like morning dew. 


No sun was there, nor full orb’d moon, 
No stars dispens’d their silvery light ; 

And yet more brilliant far than noon 
That temple rose before my sight. 


Two winged ones, as near I drew, 
With golden harps in either hand, 
Flew from the city in my view, 
And whisper’d, “ ’Tis the Spirit Land!” 


“The Spirit Land ?’ Oh take me there, 
And let me find my bower of rest! ” 

They bore me upward through the air, 
And laid me on my Saviour’s breast. 


The Printer’s Prayer. 


Oh! thou Great Head of earth and Heaven! 
Who dost the howling tempest ride, 

Thy will the holy Rule has given— 
Be thou the Printer’s friendly Guide. 


When eve thy azure Book expands, 
He sees his starry Le/ler bright, 

The Work of thy eternal hands; 
Great sovereign of etherial light. 


With Heaven’s effulgent Type, serene, 
The beauteous rainbow’s cheering ray, 
Imprint upon his soul the scene, 
That opens in celestial day. 


And when his earthly mouldering Form 
Is Locked up in death’s cold Chase, 

Oh! save his epirit from the storm 
That huris the vicious from thy face. 


And oh! when thy last trump shall sound, 
And bid the slumbering dust arise ; 
May he be in the Columns found, 
That form the Pages of the skies. 

















MISCELLANY. 








Tovucn or THe Sustime.—I rise, Mr. 
President, to argue the case of the rich 
man against the poor man. ‘The rich man, 
Mr. President, horizontalizes his emancipa- 
ted form upon a mahogany sofa, cut down, 
hewed out, surveyed and manufactured from 
the tall cedar of Lebanon, which grew on 





po lofty and cloud-capt summits of that! CHear Retieion.— Says Jeremy Tav- 


‘ever memorable mountain of Jehosophat, 
{on whose sunny slopes once strayed the po- 
let king, with the head of six-fingered Goli- 
‘ah in his jacket pocket. While on the oth- 
er hand, Mr. President, the poor man de. 
'clines his expectations in a cottage, circum- 
|cedent to some umbrageous stream, there 
‘to contemplatise on the incomprehensibility 
|of the vast constellations and other fixed 
‘and immovable satellites,that devolve around 
‘the celestial axle-tree of this tenequarious 
firmament on high. Then, Mr. President, 
after calling around him his wife and the 
| rest of his little children, he teaches them 
to throw away all sublunary desideratums, 
| and to perspire to scenes of immortality be- 
yond the narrow precincts of this chilling 
charnel house. 





Love.—The genius of love comes into 
life before that of art. There are men who 
perform noble deeds, others wno sing and 
immortalize their actions. Without a deep 
powerful love, which causes relations and 
friends to act and suffer for each other,with- 
vut actions which show that ‘love is strong- 
er than death,’ pencil and chisel would 
have brought tears to no eyes, and music 
would have been but a plaything. It is the 
inspiring glance of love which gives words 
of fire to the artist’s lips—they can utter 
nothing beautiful which that has not first 
dictated.” —Miss Bremer. 








ApMIRATION.—Admiration ! rich source 
of enjoyment! Why art thou not more 
sought? Thy pure streams will never 
scorch the thirsting ; now upon this little 
earth he canbe refreshed by thee; after 
thousands of years, in a higher unfolding 
of God’s infinite creation, shall he drink of 
thy ever young, thy ever fresh waters. The 
pleasure which thou givest is pure, and fol- 
lowed by no pain. Happy those who early 
learn to admire what is worthy of admira- 
tion ! ”— Id, 





Tue Martyrs ror Trura.--It is good 
to read of the noble hearts which have beat 
--which have bled for eternal truths. One 
feels one’s self near this ocean of power 
and love, as a drop, a little drop, Humbly 
to know one’s self is good. If the drop 
suffers, what is that to the great whole /-- 
Nation’s blood ; the lives of heroes pass 
away in fetters ; drop, complain not! ”’— J. 





Cuttpren.—Ah, children—children—O! 
ye small, lovely, beautiful innocent beings, 
darlings of God and man, the spring seems 
made for you and vou for the spring, when 
I see you among the flowers, the brilliant 
butterflies hovering around you, I know not 
what more beautiful a higher world can 
give.—Jb. 





sc Superstition is the weakness of 
strong minds, aud the strength of weak 
ones, 





5c Respect the deformed. What na- 
ture has made defective it is the darkest 
sin to ridicule. 





3c Knowledge is a mole hill removed 
from the mountain of our own ignorance. 





lor, ‘* He that takes off the yoke of obedi- 
ence and unites the bands of discipline, 
and preaches acheap religion, and pre- 
sents heaven in the midst of flowers, and 
strews carpets softer than the Asian lux- 
ury in the way, and sets the songs of Zion 
to the tunes of Persian, and lighter airs, 
and offers great liberty in bondage under 
affliction and sins, and reconciles eternity 
with present enjoyments, he shall have 
his schools filled with disciples ; but he 
that preaches the cross, and the severities 
of Christianity, and the strictness of a 
holy life, shall have the lot of his blessed 
Lord ; he shall be thought ill of and de- 
serted.” 


Tue Honeysuckte anp THE Woopsine. 
—The wild honeysuckle, says a fanciful 
florist, though, in winding its spiral coils, 
it may compress the young tree, and in 
some degree injure its circulation, fully 
compensates the injury by the beauty and 
fragrance of its flowers : 

With clasping tendrils it invests the branch, 
Else unadorned, with many a gay festoon 


And fragrant chaplet; recompensing well 
The strength it borrows with the grace it lends. 





We cannot acquit the woodbine so readi- 
ly. Like some cruel minion of vice, he 
gracefully insinuates himself into the so- 
ciety of the young stripling oak, and 
gradually obtaining his confidence, and 
ultimately an unlimited control over him, 
he strangles him to death amid garlands, 
flowers and gales of perfume. He is the 
boa constrictor of sylvan life, and no one 
can ramble through the forest wilderness 
without beholding numerous instances of 
his murderous career. 





A New Ipea.—Somebody observed, 
that, after all, Columbus did not deserve 
so much credit for discovering America 
—for the continent was so large, he could 
not well have missed it ! 





Jupicrary Rerorm.--Some agitation is pro- 
duced by projected reforms in the Judiciary, by 
the Legislature. While they have their hands 
in, we hope they will dock off the side Judges of 
our County courts, and relieve us of a useless 
burden. What is the use of suffering these dead 
weights of justice? Surely, they are no orna- 
ments of the Bench. They sit upon the right 
and left of the Judge like incubi--they choke 
up the breath of the law, and clog the wheels of 
justice. One good judge would dispatch busi-~ 
ness faster without than with their help, and with 
more safety. 








((=” An act to prevent assignments by persons 
about to fail, we see is jikely to pass and become 
alaw. By the common law, a man in debt has 
a right to prefer his creditore, and pay such as 
he may please. What may be the shape of the 
act now in progress we cannot say: we heer it 
is intended to sabject the debtor’s property to an 
equal division among his crecitors. It was the 
object of the Bankrupt laws, to effect this, and it 
is doubtful if any other than a Bankrupt law can 
effect it. However, we wish not to judge of the 
act until we have seen its provisions. 











Be temperate, be economica!, be honest. 
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For the Green Mountain Gem. 


Lines, 
ON THE DEATH OF MISS M. A. HARTSHORN. 


[Published by request of a friend.] 


Why should we mourn that one so fit for heav’n 
lias had on earth so short a stay ? 





Calmly as rests the summer’s sun at even, 
Her spirit gently passed away. 


No doubts nor fears disturbed her dying hour; 
Her faith was firmly fixed on God: 

She did not fear to trust the Savior’s power, 
On the sweet promise of his word. 


Oft on her altar burned devotion’s fire ; 
She loved to join in Zion’s song : 


from the hand of God, abounding with fer- 
tility, and producing plentiful crops with lit- 
tle skill or labor ; while the absence of 
western competition enabled them to ob- 
tain aready market for ail the surplus; and 
their simple habits, and fewer wants, ren- 
dered it less difficult for them to attain re- 
spectability and happiness in their profes- 
sion. But how different is your situation ? 
You obtain your lands at high prices, and 
many ofthem so impoverished by continu~ 
ed bad culture, that the staple productions 
are greatly diminished ; or the fields are so 
filled with noxious weeds, that a double 
amount of labor is necessary to obtain 
even a scanty crop,while the vast west is 
so great and increasing, that prices must be 
very low. 

But you will ask, “‘ How will we obtain 
this knowledge! We have only a plain 
school education and are obliged to devote 
nearly all our time to labor. Sciences be- 
long to colleges, and those who are not obli- 
ged to work for a living.” Here again is a 
great mistake and one which the Cannot 
family are very apt to fall into. I unhes- 
itatingly affirm, that there is scarcely a 
young man of ordinary intellect, who can- 
uot it he has the desire, make himself fa- 





And, now, with angels, she can strike the lyre, 
And praise her God with sinless tongue. 


She loved to trace her Father’s hand divine 
In every flower and leaf that grew ; 
She now beholds his higher glories shine ; 
Adores, admires, and wonders, too ! 


No sin nor grief are mingled with her joys, 
No tears can dim her weeping eye; 

Lut Jove and praise are now her sweet employ, 
With Christ, and saints, and angels nigh. 


She’s now commenced the song forever new, 
And with each note her joys increase ; 
And, as new beauties open to her view, 
Sull louder swells the song of peace. 


Oh, who can tell ber joyous raptures now ? 
[ler inmost peace, what tongue can speak ? 
Her Savior’s smile makes heaven with joy o’er- 
flow, 
And seal her endless bliss complete. 





AGRUCPLEPRABs i 
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To young Men---Farmer’s Sons, 


in addressing this class of readers [ wish 
to lay aside the dignity ofthe editor, and 
come among you as one of your number. 
Fer too ama young man and a farmer’s 
son ; and T know from experience what dis- 
advantages you labor under in pursuit of 
knowledge, and what numerous discour- 
agements you meet in your efforts for ins 
telleetual improvement. But I also know, 
that if you have the will vou can succeed in 
making great attainments ; and] know, too 
that there is a great work for you to do, 
and great things will be expected of you. 
immense responsibilities rest upon you, as 
those who are about to assume the manage- 
ment of our much abused farms—as those 
to whom the community must look for that 
reform in our practice of agriculture which 
is so imperiously demanded at the present 
time. It begins to be plainly seen that it 
will not do for you to followin the beaten 
tracks of your fathers, and content your 
selves by doing as they have done. They 





received their lands at low prices, fresh 


miliar with all the most important sciencies 
connected with agriculture. Within a few 
years past, so many excellent and cheap 
books have been published, in which both 
theory and practice are explained, so that 
all who read them can understand, that there 
is no longer any good excuse for remaining 
in ignorance. It is true there in one thing 
greatly needed in this country, which is not 
supplied ; but if young men will make their 
wishes known, it soon willbe. We mean 
an Experimental School of Agriculture. To 
those who devote a year or two on the sub- 
ject, such an institution would be of more 
benefit than many years of reading Let 
none delay, however, and let none repine 
because they are obliged to labor: to Ja- 
bor is noble—-yea a blessing. Only make 
use of the time you have, and of the pow- 
ers God has given you, and yon can rise 
above all difficulties and will find the pro- 
fession of agriculture afford you more true 


/enjoyment than you now conceive possible, 


Genesee Farmer. 


MISCELLANY, 














A Limbless Man. 


Thurlow Weed, of the Albany Evening 
Journal, gives the following interesting ac~ 
count of an individual whom he recently 
sawon board ot one of the River Clyde 


steamers : 

This individual is Neil Dewar, a native 
of Argyleshire, in Scotland, who was ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Labrador in the 
schooner Rebecca, of Quebec, in 1817. 
The survivors (the captain, mate and four 
of the crew) found themselves on the inhos- 

itable shore of Labrador in the month of 

‘ovember, with a cask of cherry brandy 
their only sustenance. The mate and one 
of the crew perished with cold and hunger. 
The captain died soon afterwards. ‘Ihe 
subject of this paragraph was so badly 
wounded in the legs as to be unable te ac- 
company his companions in an attempt to 
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find assitance. These companions ret 
ned towards night the following day oe 
information that they had found an io 
but, to which they with difficulty ecsioted 
hin. Here they found a hunter witi a White 
man and two Indians in his employment. 
The hunter did all in his power to relieve 
the sufferers, but it soon became evident 
that nothing but amputation would save the 
lives of Dewar and Donaldson, one of his 
companions. The latter died from the lees 
of blood, during the operation. ‘The life of 
Dewar was saved by an application of hor 
pitch to his bleeding stumps. The operativ, 
was performed by the white man assisted py 
the Indians. His arms soon healed, but jj. 
legs continued in adeplorable state  4)j| 
spring, when his kind host had him convey- 
ed to the coast ona sledge, and in Sep. 
tember he obtained a passage in the schoun- 
er to Quebec, at which place he was re. 
ceived into the Hospital of St. Rooque and 
very kindly attended by the nuns. But 
here it was found necessary to re-amputate 
both his legs! In 1819 he obtained a pas. 
sage home to Scotland, but on the passage 
his wounds broke out afresh, and while iy 
the Glasgow Infirmary, a third amputation 
of both his legs was performed by surgeons 
Corkindale and Cumin!! The wounds 


jealed, and for nearly twenty years he has 


enjoyed excellent health. By the aid ot 
legs and the assistance of a cane jointed 
to acork arm, he walks without difficulty 
He takes his meals by jointing a fork into 
his left arm, and by ‘“‘unshipping (as he ex 
pressed it) the cane and shipping a kuite 
into the joint of the right stump.” 





Love or Home.—The Irish are often 
ridiculed or contemned, for vaunting 
the comfortable homes they have left be- 
hind them. ‘The Almighty knows, 
they say, ‘what we’ve come here for, we 
were a dale better offat home!’ = ‘This 
is false in word but truein feeling — 
Their affections take possession of thei: 
memories, and efface all but that which 
made the happiness of their birthplace, 
and childhood’s home. ‘There, in per- 
petual freshness, arethe joys of youth ; 
the associations of song and story are 
there; there, in golden light, all the 
bright passages of life—its pleasant ac- 
quaintanceships, and sparkling incidents. 
And there, those ministers of suffering, 
trial, superstition, even death itself, have 
their root of sorrow plucked out, and be- 
come ministering angels, messengers 
from another world! Who ever looked 
back upon home, through the vista of 
time, or the wide spaces of distance, and 
sawany thing but light and beauty 
there? Surely, then, the poor Irish 
may be pardoned the hallucinations of 
their filial love.—Mrs. Sigourney. 





The New Orleans Sun tells of a ma- 
chine which has been invented ‘‘ out 
south,” which enables a man to tell when 
he is gettingtoo drunk to walk. It is 
called a fuddleometer, and gives timely 
warning by hitting a fellow suddenly 
under the short ribs the moment he hag 
got enough. 
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